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A Note to Purgatorio X, 55-63 

By John Shapley 

^^ Cut in the marble there the cart and oxen 
were drawing up the holy Ark, which made 
men dread a charge not given them in trust. 
People in front appeared; and all of them, 
forming seven choirs, made one of my two senses 
say ^No,' and the other one say 'Yes, they sing.' 
So, too, by reason of the incense-smoke, 
which there was pictured forth, my eyes and nose 
became discordant as to Yes and No.'' 

— {Langdon's translation) 

\X7'ITH these words Dante begins the description of the 
relief representing the procession of the ark (Fig. 1). 
What he says of this reUef reveals an ever pertinent principle 
of criticism. Whether we have a relief, a painting, or a poem, 
the sense directly (immediately and primarily) stimulated 
is not the only one to be considered. There are always 
indirect (suggested and secondary) stimulations. Dante's 
eye saw accurately as far as visual images were concerned. 
The technique was clear to it: ^^Cut in the marble there 
the cart and oxen were drawing up the holy Ark." It was 
not deceived as to the reality of the representation: ^^ People 
in front appeared {parea)^ But his visual impressions 
went further and caused his imagination to supply images 
in terms of the other senses. Although his ear said '^No," 
his eyes said '^Yes, they sing." Similarly, the evidence of 
his nose was contradicted by his eyes. 

What is the reason for this contradiction of sense im- 
pressions which Dante experienced, why is such a complica- 
tion of direct and indirect stimulations felt by the observer 
of a work of art? In any investigation of the effect of a 
work of art it is useful to inquire into the process which has 
previously taken place in the mind of the artist himself. 
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Fig. 1 — Florence, Uffizi: Illustration for Purgatorio X (Detail), 
BY Federico Zuccaro 
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For the observer's reaction to a painting or a poem is closely 
akin to this process, so closely, in fact, as to lead some 
aestheticians to speak of his appreciation of the work of 
art as a creation, duplicating the original in the mind of 
the artist. To make our inquiry into the mental process 
of the artist more clear and at the same time more simple 
and personal, let us take as example our own attempts at 
framing perfect expressions of our ideas and imaginings. 
Such perfect expressions would be at least analogous to 
works of art if not always, as Croce maintains, actually 
such. Suppose I am trying to give verbal expression to a 
certain figurative idea which has presented itself to my 
mind, the idea of the life of the Early Christians as fixed 
in the mosaic surfaces of their walls (Fig. 2). Perhaps I 
am not able for the moment to perfect my verbal expression, 
I am not able to think of words to express that absolute 
annihilation of movement in ossification or petrification. 
But at the same time I complete the expression in my own 
mind with a perfectly clear visual imagcy which makes the 
idea wonderfully vivid to myself even though I am not able 
to express it verbally to another. I see that life, or, if you 
will. Empress Theodora, suddenly entrapped in the harden- 
ing plaster of the wall and held like a jewel, or (to keep to 
the terms of our picture) like the tesserae. To take a more 
familiar example — in describing an early spring morning I 
may have a much clearer inner idea than I am able to 
express in words, because in imagination all the senses are 
stimulated: I can see all the subtle harmonies of light in 
the sky, can hear the soft rustle of leaves and the clear call 
of birds, can feel the spongy texture of the ground and the 
dampness of the dewy leaves, can smell the sweetly blended 
odors of the flowers. Even though we may be formal 
disciples of the doctrine that to have a clear idea is to be 
able to express it, how often has every one of us called out 
in despair, *'I have the idea, but I can't express it!'' Rec- 
ognition of such experiences as those just described justifies 
us in this spontaneous observation. Certainly, every form 
of outer expression is so conventional, so arbitrary, when 
compared to the elasticity and range of the imagination, 
with its free play in combining the data of the various 
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Fig. 2 — Ravenna, San Vitale: Empress Theodora and her suite 







Fig. 3 — Berlin, Kaiser Fried rich Museum: Illustration for Inferno 
XXXI, BY Botticelli 
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senses, that it is impossible to identify outer expression with 
inner, or to affirm that every inner expression is capable of 
complete outer expression. 

Now let us return to Dante before the relief representing 
the procession of the ark. Is it any wonder that the relief 
stimulated in him other senses along with that of sight? If 
the sculptor left these other senses out of consideration in 
his work, if he took no thought of their satisfaction, albeit 
indirect, in the relief, how could he approach any complete 
presentation of what he had in mind? The sculptor's task 
is not to avoid secondary stimulations but to suggest them 
in such a way that they do not distract. No doubt our 
usual reaction to a work of art differs somewhat from that 
described by Dante because, although subconsciously we 
know that the picture or the relief operates by suggestion, 
we are not ordinarily sufficiently introspective and suffi- 
ciently keen psychologically to give any attention to the 
matter. We do not stop to analyze and emphasize as 
Dante did. We do not think of our senses as contradicting 
each other; we allow them free play, delighting to live in 
the world of pure imagination just as did the artist before us. 

This free interplay of the material of the various senses in 
the imagination of the artist, the almost, if not complete, 
impossibility of attending consistently to that of a single 
one and ignoring all else, ought to give us a more sym- 
pathetic appreciation of Wagner's theories than is customary 
on the part of the modern sesthetician. Further, it ought 
to abate the loud declaiming against descriptive music and 
poetry, against narrative painting and sculpture, and against 
the art of illustration in general. 

It is precisely for the art of illustration that the passage 
of Dante quoted is significant. The lengthy descriptions 
of the reliefs in Purgatory are alone enough to prove the 
importance and vividness of his visual imagery. Elsewhere, 
even though Dante's visualization is not expressed by the 
out-and-out description of works of art, there can be no 
doubt that visual images corresponding to those drawn by 
BotticeUi or the early miniaturists existed in the mind of the 
poet. The various illustrators differ among themselves in 
their reproduction of those visual images because the literary 
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form, perfected as it is by the master poet, has not been 
able to give them exact expression. The passage of Dante 
under discussion is enough to show how incorrect it is to 
assert without quaUfication that the subject-matter of one 
art is not suitable for another. One art will express a given 
subject more completely than another; but we may feel 
sure that there are always aspects of any extensive and 
complex subject, such as Dante's, which can be more 
definitely expressed by some art other than the one which 
expresses the whole most completely. It seems only reason- 
able, then, coming back to a previous point, that a more 
perfect expression of the artist's inner creation should be 
obtained by combining different arts, or by supplementing 
one dominant art with others. It may, indeed, be argued 
that in practice the use of different media diverts the atten- 
tion and destroys the homogeneity of effect, but no mortal 
ever went through so long a poem as Dante's without 
having his attention distracted by things much less per- 
tinent than accompanying illustration. Furthermore, the 
passage used as our text shows how desirous the poet was of 
introducing a diversion by carving a rehef as well as he 
could with words. 

Much of the prejudice against illustration has arisen 
through a misunderstanding of its fundamental nature. It 
is usually falsely conceived as being or attempting to be 
duplicative; as a matter of fact, it is essentially supple- 
mentary. Every work of art, as we have said, stimulates at 
least one sense directly, others it stimulates only indirectly. 
The purpose of illustration is to give direct stimulation to a 
sense which is but indirectly stimulated by the work illus- 
trated. Dante's poem gives indirect stimulation to the 
visual sense; the visual images which he had he has only 
indirectly expressed. For illustrators, like WilUam Blake 
or Botticelli, the problem has been to give direct expression 
to those visual images. 

There are, however, many things not altogether visual 
which we are accustomed to take in through the eye. We 
constantly watch, for instance, expressions and gestures, 
attitudes and movements. Our ultimate perception of 
them is to be credited in the main to our muscular sense and 
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our sense of balance. Although illustration may well serve 
to render them, they are only a byproduct of it. They are 
the direct product of entirely different arts, the arts of 
dancing and acting. Other sense impressions, those of 
touch, smell, taste, temperature, pressure, weight, balance 
or direction, and pain, are given in illustration even more 
indirectly, chiefly by association with expression and 
gesture, attitude and movement. 

Impressions of hearing occupy a unique position because 
of the well-nigh universal acceptation of the conventions of 
writing (letters, musical notations, punctuation marks), 
by which, when they are used in connection with illustra- 
tion; auditory impressions are communicable no more in- 
directly than are the muscular ones above mentioned. But 
when, as is commonly the case (and some would not consider 
the other method true illustration), sound is expressed in 
illustration without writing, it falls into the class with 
impressions of touch, smell, taste, and so forth. Sound 
differs from them, however, in being fundamental to the 
things illustrated. Because the development of language 
has caused us to translate almost all our ideas into its terms, 
the illustrator must find some pictorial equivalent for word 
values. 

The most usual difficulty that an illustrator encounters is, 
therefore, the substitution of visual for auditory images. 
The language of gesture, which he uses so generously 
scarcely goes further than the expression of interjections. 
Unless he uses the conventions of writing, most articulate 
speech is beyond him except in so far as he can bring it 
before us through association. With poetry the illustrator 
has frequently the advantage that some of the subject- 
matter is inarticulate (things expressed in life by gestures, 
facial expressions, and accompanying interjections, expressed 
in poetry directly by interjections, indirectly by description). 
The illustrator can translate this into visible form. But he 
has at the same time the more than compensating dis- 
advantage that the music of the verse is wholly beyond 
him : he may substitute, however, a visual rhythm. With 
prose, though practically all the subject-matter is articulate, 
this disadvantage is not accompanied ordinarily (some 
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prose, like that of Baudelaire, may constitute an exception) 
by so great a loss in the sound value of the text. 

These limitations of illustration do not by any means 
justify its condemnation. Every medium of expression has 
its limitations. The medium which is most adaptable of all 
(though it attains most of its ends indirectly), that of 
language, is often quite inadequate when it comes to ex- 
pressing visual impressions. Further, it does not even 
attempt accurate expression of pain, for which it uses only 
a few generalized cries and groans. It falls back upon the 
indication of symptoms such as gesture and facial expression, 
the factors upon which illustration depends to make up its 
serious limitations in connection with sound. The illus- 
trators of Dante found it possible to render the conversa- 
tion of Dante and Virgil only very inaccurately, by gestures, 
and the sound of the horn blown by the giant we can only 
infer even from so able a drawing as that of BotticeUi (Fig. 
3); but the pain experienced by various characters the 
illustrators have given more fully and vividly (reverence 
for the poet and awareness that his purpose was not the 
expression of physical pain prevents us from saying better) 
than it is given in the poem. Witness the example by Blake 
(Fig. 4). 

The illustration of Dante offers the very best material for 
the study of the particular problems of illustration. The 
hundreds of manuscripts and printed editions teem with 
material reflecting the progress of the art of illustration 
since the poet's day. The quantity of his verse and the 
variety of his matter are, moreover, so great that nearly 
every conceivable problem is presented to the illustrator. 
For Dante's poetry is very condensed, with rapid changes 
of subject-matter, continual allusions, swift presentment of 
the characteristic, often without environmental touches — 
all without sacrificing a peculiar unity, which depends less 
upon the outward form of the poem than upon the inner 
unity of the poet, the unity of his consciousness, not to say 
conscience, if, indeed, they be different. 

This problem of unity is the crux of the situation. The 
unity of Dante and the unity of the illustrator do not readily 
coordinate. Dante's unity is a restriction in the number of 
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Fig. 4 — Illustration for Inferno XXII, by William Blake 
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Fig. 5 — Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale: Codex XIII. C. 4, Illustration for Inferno XXX 
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characters elaborated in a canto. He does, indeed, observe 
the traditional Uterary unities of time, place, and action. 
These unities are not, however, such strait-jackets as they 
are supposed to be. They allow references to events outside 
the immediate course of the poem. The illustrator is, of 
course, bound to these technical unities as observed by 
Dante. Nay, more, not only does he observe them tech- 
nically, but, in addition, his medium forbids the free use of 
running allusions and references, unless, indeed, he adopts 
some crude symbolism analogous to that by which the 
present theater attempts to render dreams. Dante's refer- 
ences are the result of the impossibility of representing 
things contemporaneously in any written or spoken account. 
His poetry is a time art and can only represent things in 
succession, not coexistent except in so far as they coexist 
in memory. On the other hand, the illustrator has no 
difficulty in representing coexistence, while to represent 
succession is very difficult for him. He can compass it only 
by adopting a characteristic of the time art, sequence. A 
single picture illustrating the Divine Comedy of Dante is 
unthinkable. When something approaching it has been 
tried, as in Orcagna's Inferno, we have in reaUty a sequence 
of pictures in a single frame. In fact, this is a failure in so 
far as the artist has tried to conceal that it is a sequence. A 
step forward towards solving the difficulty of Dante illus- 
tration is found in those attempts that offer an illustration 
for each canto of the Divine Comedy, though this rather 
mathematical scheme tends to provide too little illustration 
in many parts of the work (for example, in the Inferno), even 
leaving out of account any reference to the wealth of 
external allusions. On the other hand, in rejecting all these 
allusions the scheme tends to provide redundant illustrations 
in other parts (for example, in the Paradiso). A further 
attempt to devise illustration which does justice to the time 
element and to the real freedom which is possible to the 
poet while observing the technical unities is made by the use 
of a continuous method of narration. This is effectively 
employed by Botticelli. Only by the division into cantos 
(and in that he follows Dante fairly closely) does Botticelli 
break the continuity. 
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Even with this continuous method of narration, however, 
it is possible for BotticeUi or any illustrator to follow only 
the main current of the poem and that but approximately. 
Dante ornaments his subject-matter with figures of speech. 
The visual arts also have their ''figures of speech.'^ But 
the two kinds do not correspond. Innumerable figures of 
speech which are, of course, fundamental to the poem have 
to be omitted from the illustration. As to the unity of the 
poet there is no precisely corresponding unity of the illus- 
trator, so to the figures of speech of the poet there are no 
precisely corresponding ''figures of speech'^ of the illus- 
trator. Similes are to a poem what repetitions of patterns 
of line and spacing are to an illustration (or what variations 
on a theme are to a piece of music). With things so differ- 
ent in kind there can be no close correspondence. There is 
no valid reason why an illustrator should try to produce 
something for each figure of the poet. Only rarely can we 
tell whether he has done so or not. Seldom, indeed, will an 
illustrator have the hardihood to take care of the poet's 
figures by interpreting them literally, as has been done in 
the case of a fourteenth century representation of Master 
Adam, fatto a guisa di liuto (Fig. 5), and more seldom, if 
ever, will such an interpretation be successful. 

If the illustrator has difficulty in rendering the occasional 
figures of speech, far less can he hope to present anything 
that will correspond to the allegory of the whole of a poetic 
cycle such as Dante^s Divine Comedy. Even with the 
entire text of the poem before one, this allegory, it is only 
fair to say, is capable of varied interpretation, ethical and 
political. The illustrator can hardly be expected to give it 
any interpretation at all. In fact, by its very nature, 
illustration is not an art of interpretation, but rather an art 
of episodical description, a reinforcement of defective visi- 
bility in literature, a partial adjustment between the limi- 
tations of language and the magnitude of the imagination. 
^^U imagination dispose de tout; elle fait la heaute, la justice, 
et le bonheur, qui est le tout du monde,^^ — (Pascal) 



